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Darwin’s theory of sexual selection, so far as it includes the 
action of female choice or preference on the development of 
decorations in the male. We fully acknowledge the force 
of his arguments, but are hardly disposed to coincide with the 
alternative explanation of “ greater vigour and excitability ” 
as sufficient to account for the many extraordinary develop- 
ments of the male plumage in birds and other animals. We 
also rather take exccption to the expression “ accessory 
plumes,” often used in this connection. These so-called 
“accessory plumes” will always be found on close examina- 
tion to be nothing more than ordinary plumes extraordinarily 
developed, not new creations, as one would be led to suppose 
by that ill-chosen expression. 


122. Watson’s ‘ Sylvan Folk.” 


[Sylvan Folk: Sketches of Bird and Animal Life in Britain. By Johu 
Watson. 12mo. London: 1889.] 

This is a collection of newspaper and magazine articles, 
one of which has appeared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ as 
recently as August last, though the work was published last 
spring. The author places the Swifts among the Swallows, 
which he calls “ Hirundines”’; speaks of the Little Bustard 
as now extinct in Great Britain ; indulges in the hope that 
the Great Auk still exists within the Arctic circle; and is 
ostentatious in his contempt for “the dry bones of science.” 
The style of the book is after that which is identified with 
the name of the late Richard Jefferies, and the author’s dis- 
regard for syntax is as obvious as his “scant sympathy for 
that species of natural history which is acquired in closets.” 


XLIX.—Leiters, Extracts, Notices, &c. 


We have received the following letters addressed to the 
Editor of ‘ The Ibis :?— 
69 Cornwall Road, 
South Kensington, S.W. 
Sir,—It may be interesting to subscribers in this country, 
RPE 
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who happen to possess the second edition of my ‘ Birds of 
New Zealand,’ to learn that, through a most unfortunate 
shipwreck, the number of copies in existence has been con- 
siderably diminished, and the commercial value of the book 
affected accordingly. 

By the last mail from New Zealand I received a letter from 
Mr. T. F. Cheesman, the Curator of the Auckland Museum, 
who had kindly undertaken to be my distributing agent, in 
which he says :—“ I was glad to hear that the subscribers’ 
copics of your book were on their way, and I got everything 
ready for attending to their distribution immediately on 
arrival, in accordance with the plan mentioned in your letter. 
You will be very sorry to hear, however, that, through a most 
unfortunate and lamentable accident, the whole consignment 
has been lost. The cases arrived in Wellington quite safely, 
and were transhipped to Auckland by the Union Company’s 
steamer the ‘Maitai? She ran upon a rock near the Mercury 
Islands and went down in deep water, there being hardly 
time for the crew and passengers to get off—in fact, two 
were drowned. The loss is a most unfortunate one, and no 
one regrets it more than myself.” 

Yours &c., 
WALTER BULLER. 


Keswick, Norwich, 
June 28th, 1889. 

Srr,—Among birds there is an undoubted tendency in 
species to vary not infrequently, and for the most part in 
plumage, so as to resemble other allied species which inhabit 
a different geographical arca. One cannot help thinking 
that this tendency, which does not seem to have been much 
dwelt on by any writer, will now and then furnish a key to the 
supposed appearances of birds in a country remote from their 
own. It is not impossible that thus we may account for a 
recent acquisition of the British list in the shape of Adams’s 
Diver (Colyméus adamsi), which is only distinguished from 
the Great Northen Diver (C. glacialis) by the white colour 
of the bill and a slight difference in its shape. It is stated 
that Divers indistinguishable from the American species have 
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occurred three times in Suffolk, and I can answer for the first 
one, it being in my father’s collection, while a fourth was shot 
at Embleton, in Northumberland, in December 1829, and a 
fifth in Norway (cf. Ibis, 1884, p. 346). These may have 
been, as good authorities believe, real examples of C. adamsi, 
which had come over from America; one cannot prove that 
they were not so; but there is another and an alternative 
theory, which is now put forward with diffidence, to account 
for their presence here. 

It is evident that occasionally, under circumstances un- 
known to us, almost any kind of bird can, and does, throw 
out some of the distinctive colours of an allied species, re- 
verting to some ancient epoch when it had not separated 
itself from that species, which it now, by a “ sport,” as it 
were, again resembles. Besides the Divers (C. glacialis), 
five other cases occur to my mind, all relating to species 
the specific distinctness of which is generally unquestioned, in 
which this form of imitation seems to have happened. These 
I will briefly run over. They may all be described as recent 
candidates for admission to the list of British birds, and 
three of them are taken notice of in the List compiled by the 
Committee of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 

In 1861 an example of Picus major, obtained in Shetland, 
varied so as to resemble P. leuconotus, and was even figured 
as such in Gould’s ‘ Birds of Great Britain,’ though it was 
proved afterwards by Professor Newton that it could not be 
of that species (Zoologist, 1881, p. 399). 

In the ‘Zoologist’ for 1886, p. 478, Mr. Gunn records a 
Greater Spotted Woodpecker (Picus major), with “a few 
scarlet feathers on its chest,” obtained in Norfolk. This 
was clearly an approximation to the Algerian Woodpecker 
(Picus numidicus), but there is no reason to think that it was 
really one of that species. The pectoral band was not distinctly 
red enough for that, even if it had agreed precisely in every 
other way. Itis equally unlikely that Picus numidicus would 
ever fly over from Northern Africa to Germany, where the 
supposed occurrence of this species near Minster is easily 
explained by the theory of variation on the part of its near 
ally, P. major. 
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In the ‘ Zoologist’ for 1877, p. 22, Mr. Corbin records a 
black Starling in Hampshire; and in the ‘ Yorkshire Natu- 
ralist’ for 1886, p. 307, Mr. James Backhouse records 
another shot at Howden, in Yorkshire. These may have 
been veritable examples of the Sardinian Starling (Sturnus 
unicolor, which had flown over to England, or, what is 
more likely, they may have been examples of our Common 
Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) which had assumed the sable garb 
of an allied species, so as to be almost indistinguishable 
from it. 

In 1863 a Snipe (Gallinago ca@lestis) was killed in Buck- 
inghamshire, which to so great an extent possessed the 
characters of Gallinago wilsoni of America, as to lead Mr. 
Gould and Mr. Harting to believe at first that it was assign- 
able to that species (Harting, Handbook B. B. p. 143). 

In 1864 a Buzzard was killed in Wiltshire which so closely 
resembled Buteo desertorum (Daudin) that Mr. Gould and 
my father both decided it must be of that species. But after 
all, according to the theory now advanced, it may have been 
only B. vulgaris (Leach), a closely allied specics and one 
which varies greatly. My father afterwards recorded two 
more specimens (Ibis, 1878, p. 118), killed in England, indis- 
tinguishable from B. desertorum. 

It is very difficult to arrive at the truth, but on looking 
over the list of British birds there are several doubtful species, 
besides those which have now been enumerated, supposed to 
be accidental stragglers which have flown over the sea to us, 
which it is not at all impossible may be accounted for in the 
manner which has just been indicated, viz., by supposing 
that they are the abnormal offspring of normally coloured 
parents, and that they have assumed a plumage which does 
not belong to them. It is only reasonable to suppose that 
many more cases of like variation might be obtained by look- 
ing abroad, ifthe search were made by a sufficiently competent 
ornithologist, which the writer does not for one moment 
suppose himself to be. 

Yours &c., 
J. H. Gurney, Jun. 


Or 
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Chilliwreak, British Columbia, 
July 1889. 

Sir,—I beg leave to send you a few ornithological notes 
and corrections made on reading Lieut. W. W. Cordeaux’s 
article on the ‘Birds of Cashmere and the Dras District’ 
(Ibis, 1888, p. 218). 

“ Ruticilla leucocephala” (op. cit. p. 219) has been often 
termed a Redstart, but, like Rhyacornis fuliyinosus and 
Adelura ceruleocephala, it has not the habits of a Redstart. 
In these three birds the characteristic quiver of the tail is want- 
ing, and the two first-named species are eminently aquatic. 

“ Corvus culminatus ” (l. s. c.) should be Corvus intermedius 
or some other hill-species. I was up the Scind valley myself, 
and I did not see C. culminatus there, nor in any part of the 
Himalayas where I have been. It is essentially a bird of 
the plains of India. 

Mr. Cordeaux failed to see any difference between the 
Dyas Magpies and our English ones. A close comparison of 
the skins of each would be necessary. I have never made 
the comparison; nor have I compared the American one 
with the European form. The latter, I mean the American, 
never fails to find a wounded Duck, and many a Mallard 
have I had spoiled by these birds. They turn the Duck 
over and commence operations on the breast, and soon make 
a deep hole. In shooting I often use stuffed decoy Ducks, 
with a wooden body, weighted so as to float naturally on the 
water. One day, having left my ambush for a short time to 
search for a wounded Duck, I got back just in time to pre- 
vent the mutilation of my decoys, with which the Magpies 
were very busy, having pulled out a few feathers. 

“ Geocichla unicolor” (op. cit. p. 222).—This bird is a true 
Turdus, as much so as T. musicus. 

“ Turtur meena” (op. cit. p. 222).—I only found Turtur 
rupicola in Cashmere. T. meena is, I think, more eastern. 
None of my Cashmere birds had the grey under tail-coverts 
of Turtur meena. 

“ Corvus splendens”’ (op. cit. p. 223).—The coloration of 
the Cashmere Common Crow is similar to that of the plains’ 
bird, but, nevertheless, it differs conspicuously. If not a 
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distinct species, it is certainly a good race. The grey is very 
much paler, almost white. 

I shall now make one or two remarks upon some passages 
in vol. v. of the British Museum Catalogue. 

Phylloscopus viridipennis (op. cit. p. 53).—Blyth’s types, 
which I most carefully examined and reexamined, were small 
examples of Phylloscopus trochiloides. In his description of 
the species Blyth does not mention any white on the tail, and 
he was much too accurate a man to have overlooked this. This 
white-tailed species should stand as P. presbytis, Müller, for 
certainly the synonym viridipennis cannot be applied to it. 

Hypolais rama and Hypolais caligata.—Mr Seebohm says 
(op. cit. p. 86), ‘im colour H. caligata does not differ from” 
H. rama. Not in faded summer plumage, but when freshly 
moulted H. rama is pale mouse- grey or a greyish brown, while 
H. caligata is a warm reddish brown. Apart from size, this is 
also the notable distinction between Alauda gulgula and my 
Alauda guttata of Cashmere, one, when freshly moulted, 
having bright rufous-brown edges to the feathers of the upper 
surface, while those of A. guttata are dull brown of a purplish 
tinge ; this proving absolute distinctness. I may here remark 
that the type of my Alauda australis is in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. It is a very distinct species, strongly differing 
from both A. gulgula and A. malabarica. 

Mr. Seebohm (op. cit. p. 120) suppresses the genus Dume- 
ticola, which is Locustella with a plain back, instead of being 
streaked, and has not the very minute first primary of Locus- 
tella and Acrocephalus. Now the Dumeticole are very close to 
the Grasshopper Warblers, and have the same Grasshopper- 
like song, and it won’t do at all to class them with a good 
songster like Lusciniola melanopogon, which bird, in spite of 
its larger first primary, is really very close to Acrocephalus 
phragmitis. 

Mr. Seebohm has, no doubt, done his best in attempting 
to reclassify all these little birds, but working entirely among 
dry skins, and not having seen the birds in life, he has sig- 
nally failed. Now Phylloscopus neglectus should never be 
placed with Phylloscopus indicus aud P. fuscatus, but its 
afiinitics are with Curruca, except the eye, which has not a 
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light-coloured iris like a Whitethroat’s. Its alarm-note is 
very close to that of Curruca cinerea and C. affinis when the 
nest is approached: it is what I termed a “ churring”’ sound 
in ‘Stray Feathers, but which was misprinted “ cheering.” 

Cettia and Horornis, united by Mr. Seebohm (op. cit. p. 183), 
are very distinct genera, the one being aquatic and the other 
not. Horeites is a small-sized Horornis. The eggs of Cettia 
and Horornis are of similar colour, but so are those of the 
Owls and the Doves. 

My Horeites pallidus Mr. Seebohm suppresses and unites 
with H. fortipes; but I have very often seen and heard both 
birds in life, and they are distinct specics. Worse still, he 
suppresses Mr. Hume’s utterly distinct H. brunnescens, of 
quite a distinct coloration and size, and which is not found 


even in the same country. 
Yours &c., 


W. E. Brooks. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
6 August, 1889. 

Sır, —Īn reference to the alleged use by the nestling — 
Opisthocomus cristatus of its fore limbs as instruments of 
progression (suprà, p. 286), allow me to say that I have ob- 
served the same thing in a very different kind of bird. 
Some years ago there was brought to me a newly-hatched 
Little Grebe (Podicipes fluviatilis) which could not have 
been more than twelve hours old. When laid on a table 
which was covered with a cloth, the bird not only crawled 
about it, but crossed it completcly from side to side, without, 
indeed, actually sustaining its weight by its wings, but 
dragging itself forward by their means quite as much as it 
impelled itself by its legs. The resemblance of its actions 
to those of a slowly-moving Reptile was very remarkable. 
As I am not aware that any notice of this faculty of going 
on “all fours ” has been hitherto published, it may be worth 
while drawing attention to the fact. 

Yours &e., 
ALFRED NEWTON. 


or 
“I 
co 
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Heligoland, 
August 26, 1689. 

Sır, — Whilst subjecting my manuscript on the Ornis of 
Heligoland to a final revision, it appeared to me that there 
exists as marked a specific difference between specimens of 
Phylloscopus proregulus from Siberia and those from India, 
as there is between PA. superciliosus and Ph. humei. In both 
instances the Siberian bird differs from that of India in 
general colour of plumage, which in the former is suffused 
with a bright lemon-yellow, approaching and partly sur- 
passing that of P. sibilatrix, whereas the colour of the latter 
consists entirely of a dull brownish olive-yellow, verging in 
P. humei, in many instances, towards ashy grey. But 
although the difference in coloration of a series of skins 
from Siberia and a series from India when placed alongside 
each other is a very prominent one, still the specific distinction 
becomes much more convincing when the wing-formula of 
these birds is subjected to a comparative examination. 

In the Siberian bird the 2nd quill is of equal length with 
the 8th, in the Indian bird with the 10th; in the former 
bird the 2nd quill is only 6 millim. shorter than the point of 
the closed wing, in the latter this difference amounts to 
10 millim. ; and whilst in the Indian bird the 2nd quill is of 
equal length with the longest of the three posterior quills, it 
is in the Siberian from 6 to 7 millim. longer. 

Further, in the Siberian bird the 3rd, 4th, and 5th quills 
are of equal length and form the point of the closed wing, 
whereas in the Indian one such is the case with the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th quills, the 3rd being 3 millim. shorter than these. 

These measurements are derived from eight skins, four of 
them being of Siberian origin and four collected in India. 
The proportions of the quills in each of these series being 
so constant—differing perhaps from one half to one mil- 
limetre—and the colour of them being likewise distinct, 
there seems to be no reason for doubt that the Indian bird 
has as well-founded a claim to specific separation from the 
Siberian Phylloscopus proregulus as P. humei has from 
P. superciliosus, P. tristis from P. fuscatus, or P. trochilus 
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from P. rufus. I therefore propose the name Phylloscopus 
newtoni, after Professor Alfred Newton, for the Indian bird. 
Yours &c., 
H. GÄTKE. 


Seggieden, 
August 31, 1889. 

Sır, —It may be interesting to the Members of the 
B. O. U. to mention that by a mere chance a short time 
ago I heard of a Thrush with a black throat having been 
shot several years since in the vicinity of Perth, and that 
suspecting from the description that it might turn out 
to be Turdus atrigularis of Temminck, I made immediate 
inquiries, and ultimately obtained a sight of the bird, which 
proved to be, as I had suspected, the true Black-throated 
Thrush of Siberia (Turdus atrigularis). It was shot near the 
side of the Tay, a little below Perth, in the very severe winter 
of 1878-1879, in the month of February, by Mr. Robert 
Gloag, and was in company with another bird of the same 
species on a spit of waste ground thickly imterspersed with 
thistles, docks, and wild sorrel, on the seeds of which they 
seemed to be feeding. There was a thaw at the time, aftera 
lengthened snow-storm, and Mr. Gloag being out with his 
gun, and having some knowledge of birds, was attracted by 
their noisy call-notes, which were strange to him. He 
therefore fired and secured one of the birds; the other flew 
across the Tay, over Moncreiffe Island, into the woods below 
the Kinnoull Cliffs, and was not seenagain. Fortunately the 
bird was preserved and was given by Mr. Gloag to his 
brother, Mr. John Gloag, in whose possession it has been 
for many years, and who, notwithstanding the rarity of the 
bird, kindly presented it to the Perthshire Society of Natural 
Science for their Local Museum at Perth, in which it is now 
placed. The bird is about the size of the Redwing and, as 
far as one can judge, about 63 inches in length. The whole 
of the upper parts are olive-brown, darkest on the head, cach 
feather being margined with a lighter shade. Throat and 
breast dark brownish black, cach feather lighter on the 
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cdges, giving it a somewhat streaky or mottled appearance. 
Belly dirty white, shading into greyish brown on the flanks ; 
vent dirty white, feathers edged with pale reddish brown; 
tail uniform darkish brown; shafts of feathers underneath 
very pale yellowish brown, inside of wing rich yellowish 
chestnut ; bill (apparently) brown above and yellowish under- 
neath, about the same size as that of the Redwing, but 
slightly stouter; legs and claws yellowish brown. 

I have no doubt as to the identity of the bird. 

I am &c., 
H. M. Drummonp-Hay. 


British Musuem (Natural History), 
Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W., 
Sept. 3, 1889. 

Sır, —I regret to find that the name of “ Poliopsar,” 
which I proposed as a genus for the Indian and Chinese 
Starlings (Ibis, 1888, p. 476), is preoccupied by Cassin (Proc. 
Acad. Phil. 1867, p. 55). I propose therefore to change it 
to Spodiopsar, which will include the following species :— 
Spodiopsar cineraceus, S. colletti, S. sericeus, S. cambodianus, 
S. burmanicus, S. leucocephalus, S. andamanensis, S. erythro- 
pygius, S. malabaricus, X. nemoricola, and S. blythi. 

The new species described by Count Salvadori, Poliopsar 
fuscogularis (Salvad. Ann. Mus. Genov. ser. 2, vii. p. 364), 
is, in my opinion, only a specimen of Spodiopsar burmanicus 
with dirt on the throat, as Mr. Oates showed me, when the 
type was sent to him by Count Salvadori for examination. 

I am &c., 
R. BOWDLER SHARPE. 


Croft House, Holywood, Co. Down, 
September 7th, 1889. 


Sır —Mr. Robert Gage, of Rathlin Island, reports the 
capture there on Monday last, 2nd inst., of a specimen of 
the Fulmar Petrel (Fulmarus glacialis), the first and only 
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example of the bird he ever knew to be taken on the island. 
It was captured alive. 
Yours &e., 


H. Lioyp PATTERSON. 


Habits of Newtows Bower-bird.—At the Mecting of the 
Royal Society of Queensland held on June l4th last, as we 
learn from ‘Nature,’ Mr. C. W. De Vis read a paper on 
two recent additions to the Avifauna of the Colony—Priono- 
dura newtoniana* and Acanthiza squamata. 

The former, which had been found on ihe highlands north 
of Yerberton, was minutely described by Mr. De Vis, as also 
were its habits of life. Two specimens, a male and a female, 
were exhibited. A peculiarity noticed was the extraordinary 
size of the bowers which these birds construct. These were 
made of small sticks and twigs, piled up almost horizontally 
round trees to a height of from 4-6 feet. In addition to 
these they built numbers of dwarf, hut-like fabrics, which 


gave to these structures the appearance of a miniature blacks’ 
camp. - 


a a 


Parliamentary Report on the British Museum.—In the Par- 
liamentary Report of the British Museum for this year, we 
find special record of the “ magnificent gift ” made by Mr. F. 
DuCane Godman, F.R.S., of the Henshaw Collection of North- 
American birds, containing a series of 1100 skins, which 
have all been carefully named by leading American ornitho- 
logists. Altogether no less than 20,279 additions were made 
to the National Ornithological Collection in 1888, amongst 
which the following are specified as being of special in- 
teresi 

Seventy-six specimens of British birds, presented by Thco- 
dore Fisher, Esq. ; fifty-three eggs of Guillemots and Razor- 
bills from Flamborough Head, presented by the Earl of 
Londesborough; a specimen of the Isabelline Wheatear 
(Saxicola isabellina) shot in Cumberland, presented by the 

* [A new generic form of Bower-birds, iately described by Mr. De Vis. 
See Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. W. vii. p. 561 (1883).—Ep. } 
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Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; two hundred and thirty-one birds 
from Cyprus, including specimens of a new Titmouse (Parus 
cypriotes), presented by Lord Lilford; one hundred and forty- 
nine birds from the Palearctic Region; also sixty-four speci- 
mens from Central Asia and Mongolia, duplicates from the Col- 
lection of the late General Prjevalski, among them Phasianus 
strauchi and Falco hendersoni, presented by Henry Seebohm, 
Esq.; a specimen of a Swan from Eastern Asia (Cygnus 
davidi), new to the collection, presented by Professor Giglioli ; 
sixty-nine birds from Ichang, China, including examples of 
Yuhina diademata and other rarities, purchased ; forty-four 
specimens of birds from West Africa, including examples of 
twenty species new to the collection, presented by the Lisbon 
Museum ; one hundred and eighty-five birds from Fao, in the 
Persian Gulf, presented by W. D. Cumming, Esq. ; thirteen 
specimens of birds from Muscat, Arabia; including three 
examples of Bubo milesi, presented by Surgeon-Major A. S. 
G. Jayakar; examples of four species of birds from Quetta, 
including some of Falco hendersoni and Bubo turcomanus, 
presented by Sir Oliver St. John; thirty-five specimens of 
birds from the Comoro Islands, including examples of Scops 
capnodes and Turdus bewsheri, purchased ; eight specimens 
from the Comoro Islands, including specimens of Humblotia 
flavirostris and Cinnyris humbloti, presented by the Paris Mu- 
seum ; seventy-four birds from the mountains of Perak, seven 
of the species represented being previously undescribed, pre- 
sented by L. Wray, jun., Esq.; examples of five species from 
Liberia and the Malayan Islands, four of them new to the 
Museum, presented by the Leyden Museum ; fifty-four speci- 
mens from N.E. Borneo, including the type of Carpophaga 
everetti, purchased; threc specimens (male, female, and young) 
of a Weaver-Finch (Chlorura hyperythra) from Kina Balu, 
purchased ; fifty-seven birds from the Solomon Islands, in- 
cluding examples of Astur woodfordi, A. shebæ, Nasiterna aole, 
Myzomela sharpii, and others, purchased ; seventy-two spe- 
cimens from the Solomon Islands, collected and presented 
by C. M. Woodford, Esq.; fifty-two specimens from S.E. 
New Guinea, collected by Mr. H. O. Forbes, and containing 
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types of some new species (Rallicula forbesi, Melirrhophetes 
batesi, &c.), purchased ; examples of ten species of birds from 
the Arfak Mountains, N.W. New Guinea (including some of 
Oreopsittacus arfaki and Drepanornis bruijni), purchased; the 
type of Platalea intermedia from S.E. New Guinca, presented 
by Lord Walsingham, F.R.S.; and specimens of Paradisea 
auguste-victorie and Cyclopsitta edwardsi from N.E. New 
Guinea, purchased. 


—— — 


Mr. Bowdler Sharpe has forwarded us the subjoined 
extract from a letter lately received from Mr. F. J. Jackson, 
E.Z.S. :— 

“ Ulu, Ukumbani, E. C. Africa, 
“ March 2nd, 1889. 

“On the march up here in November to December, 
Quails (Coturnix delagorguei) were in great numbers, evi- 
dently migrating north or north-west, as in January 1887 
they were equally numerous at Kilimanjaro. At Teita, on 
the River Voi, I obtained a pair of Francolins which I had 
not seen before. I also saw and heard them as far north as 
the River Tiwa, but none since. The species is larger than 
F. granti, but not so large as Pternestes clappertoni; the male 
has the breast beautifully mottled with black, the female brown 
or chestnut; the legs are bright coral-red, the upper mandible 
dusky, the lower one dull carmine. They are essentially a 
bush bird. I have also got two very fine male specimens of 
Floriken, but I am puzzled as to whether they are of the same 
species in different states of plumage or distinct. One has 
a grey neck and white breast, with the crown of slate-colour 
mixed with brown, bordered with black. The other more re- 
sembles the female of the first, but has a black throat, the 
feathers tipped with white, which gives it a silvery appearance ; 
there is a deep black line down the throat to the breast and 
abdomen, which is a rich brown-black. The legs of both are 
a dull yellowish white, and both are fully adult, from dissec- 
tion. I hope to make a fair collection of the game-birds. 
I have already got three kinds of Francolin that I had not 
got before. The Vulturine Guinea-fowl was fairly plentiful 
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from the River Voi to the Tsavo. At this place Weavers 
and Hawks predominate ; the latter, I think, are attracted 
by the quantities of mice and rats in the ‘shambas.’ To 
Weavers make nests for roosting in during the non-breeding- 
season? JI ask this, as there is a bird here about the size of 
the common Whydah bird without the tail; in colouring it 
reminds me very much of the Waxwing, with a dull white 
crown. The nest, which is built of grass throughout, has 
two holes underneath, and is used for roosting in. I have, 
however, found several nests with one hole filled up, con- 
taining young ones or eggs, which latter are pure white. 
For the last two months most of the birds have been moult- 
ing, and, consequently, out of every three birds killed only 
one is fit to skin. By-the-bye Coliuspasser eques is very 
common all the way from Tcita up to here. Trachyphonus 
erythrocephalus is very common up here, also a much smaller 
species. A beautiful little Black Swallow with small white 
crown also plentiful, a Bec-eater which is new to me, and 
two or three Weavers are the most important additions.” 


Abundance of Phasianus principalis on the Upper Mur- 
ghab.—At Maruchak, on the Upper Murghab, in Northern 
Afghanistan, on the 19th of December, 1885, Major Durand 
and Major Yate, as recorded in the latter officer’s ‘ Letters 
from the Afghan Boundary Commission,’ brought in a bag 
of nearly 50 pheasants (Phasianus principalis) killed during 
the afternoon. “It is extraordinary,” Major Yate remarks, 
“what a number of pheasants there are in the reed-swamps 
of this valley, and this year they seem to be even more numer- 
ous than last. I know of no country in the world where one 
can get such good real wild-pheasant shooting as this. On 
the 21st we also brought in a bag of 72 pheasants, but, as 
on the first day, lost a good many wounded birds. The 
reeds are so thick, and the birds, especially the old cocks, so 
strong, that it is very hard to bag one’s bird even after it is 
shot.” 


